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THE PRACTICAL VALUE OF TEXTUAL VARIATION. 
ILLUSTRATED FROM THE BOOK OF ACTS. 



By Rev. K. Lake, 
Oxford, England. 



The textual critic has two distinct tasks. He has to recon- 
struct the true text, and he has to explain the variations which 
he finds. 

At the present moment we are a long way from being able 
to do either the one or the other in anything at all like a final 
manner. But progress is being made. It is being widely recog- 
nized that the text of Acts, to take one case, is full of com- 
plexities ; and that the Greek text underlying the Revised Version 
is not the text which was used by the church of any known 
locality in the last decades of the second century — the earliest 
period of which we have any textual knowledge. The recognition 
of this fact is in itself a sign of progress, and may be the first 
step toward a greater measure of success in reconstructing the 
New Testament text. 

Even more important is the increased attention to what used 
to be somewhat contemptuously called " glosses" or "interpola- 
tions." We are beginning to feel generally, what a few great 
scholars always felt, that to recognize a sentence as a "gloss" 
is only the beginning. We have to explain our " glosses." 

When we try to do this, we find that a new field of investiga- 
tion and a new mine of information are opened to us. The 
"glosses" and other variants take us back to almost forgotten 
passages of church history, which they illustrate and by which 
they are explained. Very often it is impossible to say which of 
two variants is the true text, and in such cases we have to try to 
put each variant into its proper environment, and make it tell its 
story. 

In the present article I propose to draw attention to a few 
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passages in which this has been done or may be done. I do not 
claim absolute certainty for any one of the results, but it has 
seemed that it might be worth while to remind those who are 
not primarily textual critics that the variations in the text are 
not merely a matter of palaeographical or literary interest, but 
often throw, as it were, a sidelight on history and the growth 
of doctrine. 

I shall not say much about the question of what is the original 
text in the passages dealt with, partly because in most cases I 
have no certain opinion, partly because I want to emphasize the 
fact that the right way to study the Acts is not to select the 
text which has been made by some editor, however eminent, and 
treat it as representing the original text ; but to take the text as 
it stands, and to use the textual variants in it to illustrate the 
difficulties found by early scribes, and the varying ideas and 
customs of the early church. 

The passages which I have selected are not intended to be 
an exhausive list, but examples of a method which might be 
applied to many other variants, and which I hope my readers 
will so apply for themselves. 

I. The text of Acts and the early calendar. — In the first few 
sentences of the Acts there is a great confusion of text. The 
ordinary text, which is to be found in the Revised Version, is as 
follows : 

The first treatise I made, O Theophilus, concerning all that Jesus began 
both to do and to teach until the day in which he was received up after that 
he had given commandment through the Holy Spirit unto the apostles whom 
he had chosen : to whom he also showed himself alive after his passion by 
many proofs, appearing unto them by the space of forty days and speaking 
the things concerning the kingdom of God. 

The points to be noticed here are (1) the reference to the 
ascension as mentioned in the "first treatise," i. e., the third 
gospel ; (2 ) the reference to forty days as the period which 
elapsed between the passion and the ascension. Now, if we turn 
to the writings of Vigilius of Tapsa, we find that in his quotation 
of the passage these two features are missing. His text, which, 
as may be seen by looking at Dr. Blass's edition of the Acts, is 
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supported by several other early authorities, seems to have been 
as follows : 

The first treatise I made concerning all, Theophilus, that Jesus began 
both to do and to teach, on the day on which he chose the apostles by the 
Holy Spirit to preach the gospel, to whom he also showed himself alive after 
his passion, being seen of them and speaking the things concerning the king- 
dom of God. 

Here, then, the writer describes his first treatise as ending with 
the commission to preach, and by the omission of any reference 
to the forty days he leaves it quite uncertain at what time the 
ascension took place ; whether, indeed, it was not delayed until 
Pentecost. 

It is quite clear that these are points which are not to be 
explained by palaeographical or transcriptional arguments. They 
are related to the history of thought far more than to the history 
of manuscripts. Therefore, what we want to do is to discover 
some facts in church history or doctrine which throw light on 
the problem. 

It is not very difficult to do this in the case of the omission 
of the ascension in the second verse, because, according to West- 
cott and Hort, the mention of the ascension in Luke 24 : 51 is a 
Western non-interpolation, that is, omitted in just that type of 
text to which Vigilius's New Testament belonged. Therefore 
we may safely say that the two omissions go together, that at 
one time the third gospel did possess this reference, and the text 
of Acts corresponded. Which stage is the earlier no one can 
say; but it is surely illogical to do as Westcott and Hort did, 
namely, select a text of the gospel which does not mention the 
ascension, and a text of Acts which says that the gospel did 
mention it. 

The real difficulty is to find anything to explain the omission 
or insertion of the forty days, but probably it is connected with 
the growth of the calendar of the church. The principle of the 
church was, so far as possible, to repeat every year in proper 
sequence the great events in Christ's life, though the system was 
complicated by having a fixed calendar for some days and a 
movable calendar for others. 
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The calendar which we use is practically the same in prin- 
ciple ; and so it is that we always observe Ascension Day forty 
days after Easter, and Whitsunday fifty days after Easter, i. e., 
"when Pentecost is fully come." In the matter of the calendar 
this seems to be the traditional usage of the Roman church and 
her offshoots, the Protestant churches. It implies a text which 
mentions the forty days, and that is the text which is accord- 
ingly almost universal in later times. 

On the other hand, the Syriac church used originally 1 to 
keep the Ascension and Whitsunday together on the fiftieth day. 
We do not know what was the Old Syriac text of Acts, but the 
evidence of the calendar suggests that it was the same as the 
text of Vigilius. Similarly we do not know (or at least I do 
not) the calendar of the earliest African church, but the text 
which survives in Vigilius suggests that it was the same as that 
which is found in the Old Syriac canons. 

That, then, is the real importance of this variation in the 
text of the Acts. It takes us back to a time when the churches 
had not quite settled the day of the ascension ; and we see how 
inextricably the text of the New Testament and the history of 
early Christianity are connected. It is quite impossible to 
understand one, or even to study it, without taking the other 
into account. 

2. The text of Acts and different interpretations of history. — There 
are in Acts 12 : 25 two distinct texts connected with the account 
of the action of Barnabas and Saul. One text says that "Barna- 
bas and Saul returned to Jerusalem when they had fulfilled their 
ministration." The other, with which we are more familiar, 
says: "Barnabas and Saul returned from Jerusalem when they 
had fulfilled their ministration." The words "from Jerusalem" 
in the second text is found in two forms, which can scarcely be 
distinguished in English : airb 'lepovaaXrjfi and it; 'Iepov<ra\rj/j,. 
The latter is found in the T. R., but it is almost certainly wrong, 
as it is not supported by any of the earliest authorities, and is 
a unique construction after vvea-rpe-^rav. 

Therefore the problem before us is to account for two early 

' See Cureton, Monumenta Syriaca, Canon 9. 
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variants, one saying that Saul and Barnabas returned to Jeru- 
salem, the other saying that they returned from Jerusalem 
(i. e., to Antioch) ; and for a third variant, not quite so early, 
which confirms the second, though using a different word for 
"from." 

First, then, how was it that early readers hesitated, and, 
when they came to be writers, sometimes put "from Jerusalem," 
sometimes " to Jerusalem " ? It was not from any palaeographical 
reason : no one ever confused airb and ek. It is just possible 
that they were influenced by the knowledge that in nearly every 
case when Luke says "returned" he gives the place to which, 
and not from which, the return was made. But it is far more 
likely that the real cause of the variation in the text is that 
early students were doubtful as to the real sequence of events 
in this section of Acts. This is important : it takes us right 
back to the studies, as it were, of early scholars, who were just 
as prone to publish their own conjectural emendations as their 
successors are. 

What, then, is the theory of the sequence of events which 
leads up to the "from Jerusalem " text? It is something like 
this : ( 1 ) a prophecy by Agabus that there will be a famine in 
Judea ; (2) the mission from Antioch of Barnabas and Saul to 
relieve the distress in Judea, by taking funds, or perhaps even 
food, to the elders; (3) a parenthetical account of events in 
Jerusalem ; (4) the return of Barnabas and Saul from Jerusalem 
to Antioch. The important part about this theory is that it 
assumes that Antioch is the center of the narrative, that the 
mission to Judea was necessarily a mission to Jerusalem, and 
was the "ministration" referred to in Acts 12 : 25. 

The theory which leads up to the "to Jerusalem " text is dif- 
ferent. It makes Jerusalem, and not Antioch, the center of the 
narrative. It starts, therefore, at an earlier point, and is some- 
thing like this : (1) The Christians who went to Antioch after 
the persecution which followed the death of Stephen attracted 
the attention of the church at Jerusalem, which sent Barnabas to 
inspect and help them. (2) Barnabas brought down Saul from 
Tarsus to help him, and continued for a time to work in Antioch. 
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(3) Agabus prophesied the famine. (4) The famine relief fund 
is sent to Judea by Barnabas and Saul. (5) An account of the 
events at Jerusalem. (6) The return of Barnabas and Saul to 
Jerusalem at the end of the ministration which included the 
famine relief, and also the visit of inspection to Antioch. 

In this way, then, the two variants " to Jerusalem " and " from 
(a-n-b) Jerusalem" represent two different ways of regarding the 
sequence of Luke's narrative, the former regarding Jerusalem as 
the center of the story up to 12 : 25, the latter giving this posi- 
tion to Antioch after 11:19. 

The third variation of text "from (ef) Jerusalem" probably 
represents an emendation made a little later, perhaps in Alex- 
andria, by some reader who believed in the theory requiring 
"from Jerusalem," but whose text read "to Jerusalem." He 
therefore altered ek into ef , not knowing that when Luke wished 
to say " returned from " he always said airb. His emendation 
was generally accepted, and so is found now in the T. R. 

Which is the true text ? No one knows. It really depends 
on the literary problem of the determination of the exact time 
at which the center of Luke's narrative ceases to be Jerusalem. 
For my own part, I am in the same frame of mind as was the 
scribe of Codex B, who began to write airb and ended by writing 
ek. As an eminent scholar once said: "One is hardly ever 
wrong in following B ! " I should, however, like to draw atten- 
tion to the suggestion made on this point by Mr. Vernon Bartlet 
in his Commentary on Acts in the " Century Bible." He is inclined 
to suggest that the true text simply had " returned," without any 
statement of whence or whither. I believe that I owe the gene- 
sis of the idea which I have sketched above to Mr. Bartlet's 
suggestion. 

It is obvious that the same line of criticism might be applied 
to several other variants. I will only suggest one such passage, 
without attempting to work it out even to the extent which I have 
done above. In Acts 11 : 20 the text varies between Hellenists, 
i. e., Greek-speaking Jews, and Greeks, i. e., non-Jews. Is this not 
due to early difficulties as to the exact point in the history of 
Acts at which preaching to the gentiles began ? Space forbids 
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me to work out the suggestion, but I think that it might 
easily be done on much the same lines as those followed 
above. 

3. An early baptismal confession. — If you look at chap. 8 of 
the Acts in the R. V., you will find that vs. 37 is missing; it has 
been relegated to the margin. The reason is that this verse is 
not found in several of the best authorities for the text. Prob- 
ably the Revisers were right, and the passage is an early inter- 
polation. It runs as follows : 

And Philip said, If thou believest with all thy heart, thou mayest ; and 
he answered and said, I believe that Jesus Christ is the Son of God. 

The insertion or omission of this verse is almost certainly to 
be traced to the influence of the ritual of baptism. It is pos- 
sible that it was omitted originally by some scribe who could 
not imagine that so meager a confession of faith was ever 
regarded as sufficient ; but that is exceedingly improbable. It 
is far more likely that it was inserted in order to define more 
clearly the conditions on which baptism would be administered, 
and to represent those conditions as obtaining in the time of the 
apostles. This is certainly the theory which commends itself to 
me. If it is true, it is important as giving us an early and per- 
haps the simplest form of creed that is known to us. It may 
therefore serve to remind us — 

1. That all the existing creeds go back to somewhat the same 
kind of origin. 

2. That the existence of some formulated creed has been 
found necessary in every age. 

3. That the process of development which at the end of a 
long period has produced the Thirty-nine Articles, or the West- 
minster Confession, shows no signs of being at an end, but is 
probably accelerated rather than retarded by modern science 
and criticism. This generation probably needs more restate- 
ment and emendation than any preceding one. 

4. That the salt which keeps creeds fresh and wholesome, 
and prevents them from degenerating into mere " foreign bodies" 
in the church, is the charitable conviction first voiced by Paul 
that there is at least some degree of inspiration in all who 
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recognize that Jesus is their Lord. "No man can say, Jesus is 
Lord, but in the Holy Spirit." 

4. The desire to make the narrative full and consistent. — This is 
an exceedingly common cause of textual variation. I will give 
three instances — two simple and certain, the third less certain, 
but more interesting: (1) In Acts 7: 24, in Stephen's speech, 
allusion is made to Moses' interference between the Egyptian 
and the Israelite, and his murder of the oppressor. Probably the 
true text simply had "smote the Egyptian ;" but an early scribe 
or commentator wished to complete the story and so added "and 
hid him in the sand," an addition which survives in Codex Bezae 
and the Ethiopic version. (2) In 9 : 4, in the account of the con- 
version of Saul, the earliest text probably did not have the words, 
"It is hard for thee to kick against the goad," but the addition 
was made at a very early time in order to fill out the narrative 
and make it correspond with the parallel passages. The impor- 
tance of these two passages (and a long list of similar ones might 
easily be prepared) is that in their case the evidence is quite 
clear, and there is no room for doubting that the early scribes 
made additions or alterations in order to round off the narrative 
and bring it into correspondence with parallel passages. 

Therefore (3) we must be prepared to use the knowledge of 
this tendency of the scribes in other places, where the evidence 
is not so good and the question more doubtful. Dr. Rendel 
Harris has lately done this in connection with the death of 
Judas. He has shown that at an early period in the history of 
the Acts the text said that Judas "swelled up" instead of saying 
that he "fell headlong." He thinks that this is the original 
reading, and probably he is right. But the important thing for 
the student of Acts is to notice the light which this reading will 
throw on the tradition of the early church. 

First, then, let us suppose that the reading is right, and that 
"fell headlong" is a later alteration. In this case it is clear 
that the writer of Acts was completely ignorant of the account 
given in the first gospel, and that his story, though not quite the 
same as that of Papias, belongs to the same tradition. It is, 
therefore, evidence against the story found in the first gospel ; 
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and this suggests that the passage in the latter document does 
not belong to any source known to Luke, such as the so-called 
Logia, and may even belong to that redactor who put in the 
allusions to prophecy at the beginning of the gospel. The read- 
ing "fell headlong" is difficult to explain, but probably it is a 
half-hearted attempt to harmonize the Acts story with that of 
the first gospel, just as the reading of some Latin MSS. which 
read " suspeftsus" is a thoroughgoing effort in the same direction. 

On the other hand, let us suppose that the reading "fell 
headlong" is original. In that case "swelled up" must be due 
to the influence of the story told by Papias, and the restoration 
of the original text at a later period must be traced to the cause 
mentioned above. 

Taking together these two variants, and the story found in 
the first gospel, they show: (1) That in one locality the first 
gospel was used in its present shape, before the tradition which 
is found in Acts became known. This must be so, for there is 
no sign in the first gospel of any attempt at an early period to 
amend the account of the death of Judas. (2) That in another 
locality the Papias story was known before the first gospel came 
into use, at least in its present form. (3) That later the tradi- 
tion of the gospel became the dominant one, and attempts were 
made to make the text of the Acts correspond to it. 

In this way, then, we can make use of the variants in the text 
of the New Testament. Such a method ought to appeal to the 
Anglo-Saxon mind, for it is really only a humble attempt to fol- 
low the commercial method by making a profit even out of the 
"waste products" which an earlier generation threw on the rub- 
bish heap. In these days we turn even rubbish heaps to good 
account. 



